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Politicians and Piety 


Two searching articles on practices of both major 
political parties, by William Lee Miller, have been pub- 
lished in The Reporter, New York. The author, described 
as a “Democrat and a theologian,” teaches religion at Smith 
College. He is a graduate of the Yale Divinity School. 

In the first article, “Piety Along the Potomac,” August 
17, 1954, Mr. Miller discussed tendencies of the Republi- 
cans. “Officialdom prefers religion which is useful for 
national purposes, but undemanding and uncomplicated in 
itself. It also wants religion which is negotiable to the 
widest possible public. Therefore the official faith is 
easily impressed with the spread of any simple external 
sign of religion, however empty of content.” 

“We have had opening prayers, Bible breakfasts, 
special church services, prayer groups, a ‘Back to God’ 
crusade, and campaign speeches on ‘spiritual values’; now 
we have added a postage stamp, a proposed Constitutional 
amendment [recognizing the “authority and law of Jesus 
Christ’’], and a change in the Pledge of Allegiance [add- 
ing the words “under God”].” The Vice President and 
other orators are alleged to stress this theme: “Promote 
religon because it is useful to the nation in fighting 
communism.” Congress has voted to establish a “prayer 
room” in the Capitol. 

“The support by religious groups for the new Wash- 
ington piety may be somewhat automatic, like the piety 
it endorses: Here’s something religious, so let’s back it.” 

“Since this is official religion in a land without an 
official religion, it cannot be very deep. The careful inof- 
fensiveness of public office leads straight to the semi- 
secular religion or the semi-religious secularism which 
is both a convenient compromise among a wide variety 
of positions to which officialdom must be attentive and a 
very popular position in its own right.” 

“The content of official religion is bound to be thin; 
the commitment to it is also apt, now and then, to be 
hollow, Where everybody professionally believes some- 
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thing, then for some the belief may be a bit more profes- 
sional than real.” er 

All this official recognition of religion is accompanied b 
a security system that “intimidates government employes” ; 
“almost closes our borders to immigrants”; warps our 
politics ; and proclaims to the world with spectacular clarity 
that we do not even trust our brother whom we have seen. 
The nation “is indeed under God, but neither the move- 
ment to make that assertion nor the general atmosphere 
shows much awareness that America is ‘under’ anyone.” 

Democrats have in the recent campaign been furnishing 
examples of the doctrine, “our sins are your fault,” Mr. 
Miller wrote, October 21. They have been saying, in effect, 
“We Democrats can hit below the belt because the G.O.P. 
did it first.” Stephen A. Mitchell, chairman of the Demo- 
cratic Committee, said, accepting a challenge from the 
Fair Campaign Practices Committee, that “there were 
sinners on both sides, but he does not indicate of what 
specific sins on his own side he is now repenting.” A few 
days later Mr. Mitchell dropped hints about President 
Eisenhower and golfer Bobby Jones, the propinquity of 
their cabins, and a possible relationship to the controver- 
sial Dixon-Yates contract. Mr. Miller writes as a Demo- 
crat: “The reasons we oppose it the [Dixon-Yates ar- 
rangement] have really nothing to do with golf . . .; 
they have to do with atomic energy, public power, and the 
TVA, and possibly with the way contracts are awarded. 
. . . What should we do the next time a public-power 
and atomic-energy issue comes up? Find another Presi- 
dential golfing partner?” 

“To each party it regularly appears that its opponen 
is not only taking wrong positions on the real issues but 
is also talking about the wrong issues. 

“The area in which we agree about the morality of 
specific cases in our own campaigns is relatively small 
compared to the larger area in which what seems to be 
serious, right, true, and necessary to us appears dastardly 
to them, and vice versa.” 

Mr Mitchell’s advice has given his followers a “handy 
latitude.” Perhaps it explains in part the rush of the 
Democrats in the Senate on August 12 to force the Senate 
to vote for a bill outlawing the Communist Party, a 
measure in which “it is doubtful that many of them 
themselves really believed.” Senator Cooper, Republican, 
of Kentucky, apparently one of the calm members, ob- 
served that the debate really should not count for much 
since every member had already registered his opposition 
to communism. Mr. Miller observes, as many others 
have done, of that debate, “that there was a good deal 
of cynicism in it.” 
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The discernment of “tones” and “patterns,” “higher 
and lower, seems to depend in striking measure upon the 
prior conviction of the person discerning them.” The 
same “special vision” that enabled the Republicans to 
see corruption in Washington under the Democrats now 
enables them to see “a higher moral tone” there, “evoking 
images of a well-scrubbed, buttoned-up citizenry, in bed 
by nine each night, and up to read the New Testament 
lesson for the day before breakfast.” 


“God and the Juke Box” 


D. W. Brogan, professor of political science at the 
University of Cambridge, is author of an article on 
religion in America, title above, in The Manchester 
Guardian Weekly, October 14, 1954. Professor Brogan 
has spent much time in the U. S. A. and has often written 
about this country. “Formally, at least, America has 
never been more godly than today.” The great Protestant 
denominations are “still a very powerful force that no 
politician willingly runs athwart of.” But there is more 
to the recent currents of interest than “the continued 
strength of the Evangelical tradition’—there has been a 
great deal of official reinforcement and recognition of 
religion. “A surprising amount of American political 
discussion of the cold war is carried on in theological 
terms.” Atheistic communism is often declared to be the 
enemy, not merely communism. 

The New Haven Railroad puts into its dining cars 
three forms of grace before meat, Jewish, Roman Catho- 
lic, Protestant. For reasons best known to the railroad 
there is no suggested grace after meat, Professor Brogan 
notes. And perhaps “the oddest example of American 
religiosity is to be found in the field of popular music.” 
The operators of juke boxes are beginning to make 
religious music available. While it has long been held that 
the devil should not have all the good tunes, this English 
Observer writes: “Alas! the religious tunes are not 
good... .” 

Professor Brogan evaluates: “There is very little sign 
of that religious pessimism, that acceptance of divine 
punishment for national sins that marked Lincoln's second 
inaugural or inspired that optimistic deist Jefferson to 
tremble for his country when he thought of slavery and 
remembered that God was just. Whatever else America 
may be today, it is not theologically minded. . . .The 


average American is worried, but is not living under a 
sense of sin.” 


A Voice of Organized Consumers 


Three hundred and fifty delegates from numerous 
cooperatives met in the 19th biennial Congress of the 
Cooperative League of the U. S. A., in Chicago, October 
25-27, and made plans to gain for organized consumers 
an effective voice in the nation’s economic life. The 
Congress received from the League’s executive director, 
Jerry Voorhis, this word: “Unorganized consumers— 
whether of fertilizer and tractor fuel, or groceries and 
furniture—have precisely nothing to say about an econ- 
amy like ours. Only when their buying power is reason- 
ably well organized can people influence the course of 
economic life.” 

“Only consumer cooperation lays the economic basis 
for a complete democratic, social philosophy,” declared 
Msgr. M. M. Coady, director emeritus of the Extension 
Department, St. Francis Xavier University, \ntigonish, 
Nova Scotia. “It is the final step that puts the common 


people of the world in the economic saddle and makes 
them masters of their own destiny.” Msgr. Coady is an 
educator who has stressed adult education by means of 
economic cooperation (see INFORMATION SERVICE, Octo- 
ber 23, for an account of the Antigonish Movement). 

Numerous resolutions calculated to undergird political 
democracy with economic democracy were adopted. 
The members of the Congress called for a farm policy 
based on full consumption of farm crops, “the individu- 
ally-owned, owner-operated farm,” maintenance of farm 
purchasing power, strong cooperatives for marketing, 
purchasing and credit. They asked for full development 
of the St. Lawrence seaway, federal loans to voluntary 
organizations providing health services and medical care, 
larger appropriations for the United Nations’ technical 
assistance program, and steps toward disarmament 
through the United Nations. They “deplored” lack of 
competitive bidding and lack of full public information 
on the proposed contract between the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Dixon-Yates utilities. They urged 
prohibition of issuance of any exclusive patents in atomic 
power. 

Cooperation among cooperatives was strongly advo- 
cated by Frank W. Hussay, president of the National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives, a federation of market- 
ing and purchasing associations. At a luncheon, seven 
representatives testified concerning a growing unity among 
various types of cooperatives. At the Congress there 
were official delegates from many types of cooperatives: 
farm supply, power, health, housing, consumer goods, 
telephone, credit, insurance. 

Jerry Voorhis said the program adopted would enable 
the League to mobilize “the unique and special strength 
of cooperatives—the sense of ownership and ownership 
responsibilities that their members have.” President Eisen- 
hower, in a greeting, commended the League for “bring- 
ing about closer cooperation among many types of cooper- 
atives,”” serving constituencies “of people dedicated to the 
vital American principles of self-help, mutual assistance, 
and free enterprise,” and helping to “unite free nations 
in an ever stronger family.” 


American Federation of Labor 


At the 73rd Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor in Los Angeles, late in September, 1954, there 
were expressions of a “deep-seated desire to cement a 
united labor movement.”’ There was unmistakable evi- 
dence of strong interest in the political campaign, with 
sharp criticism of many features of the program of the 
Fisenhower Administration (except for extension of 
social security). There were discussions of attempts to 
revive labor interest in Labor Day, which most members 
of unions apparently observe with recreation rather than 
by attendance at labor rallies. The Federation took 
cognizance of maladministration in a small proportion 
of health and welfare funds, and applauded the declara- 
tion of its president, George Meany, to the effect that 
there must be honest administration of all funds, that 
Congressional investigation of funds would be supported, 
and that new legislation, if needed, would have the back- 
ing of the Federation. 

The Convention hailed the ratification of the no-raiding 
pact with the C.L.O., agreed to by 70 A. F. of L. and 
unions. Walter Reuther, president of the 
C.1.0., sent a letter of fraternal greeting, which was 
described as “precedent-making.” Mr. Meany advocated 
that negotiations he arranged immediately, looking toward 
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organic union of the A. F. of L. and the C.1.O. The 
Convention also adopted an “Internal Disputes Plan,” 
providing for a method of adjustment of jurisdictional 
disputes within the A. F. of L. 

Hailing the recent extension of social security, and the 
liberalizing of benefits, the Federation asked that steps 
be taken to amend the system so as to give protection 
against both temporary and total disability, to increase 
benefits, and to lower the age at which women may draw 
benefits to 60. 

The public conduct of Senator Joseph McCarthy was 
condemned as “unworthy of the American tradition,” 
because he had shown a “reckless disregard of traditional 
democratic procedures,” and “a contempt for individual 
liberties.” Only on rare occasions, it was pointed out, 
had the Federation singled out any individual for action 
at a convention. 

The Convention called on Congress to establish a system 
of pre-paid health protection which would provide all 
Americans with a complete program of preventive care, 
diagnostic services, and comprehensive rehabilitation of 
the disabled. 

The Convention favored a 35-hour work week, effective 
in two years, and a 30-hour week as a goal thereafter. 
It urged amendment of the Fair Labor Standards Act so 
as to require payment by employers of time-and-a-half 
pay for work by covered employes in excess of 35 hours 
a week. It said that collective bargaining was the most 
effective method of attaining shorter hours per week. 
The Convention asked for pay increases generally as one 
means of increasing purchasing power and countering 
trends toward a recession. 

The Convention reaffirmed its support of federal fair 
employment practice legislation, and of equal rights to 
housing regardless of race, creed, color, or national origin. 
The Convention criticized the Administration’s recent 
revision of the tax laws and opposed alleged presidential 
recommendations for placing additional responsibility on 
states and municipalities for the maintenance of social 
welfare services. The Convention deplored the spread, 
in the states, of so-called right-to-work laws, which 
prohibit “union security” contracts favored by organized 
labor. Seventeen states now have such laws. 


“The Urge To Merge” 


“An epidemic of mergers marks the beginning of the 
end of a boom,” it is often said in Wall Street. These 
words occur in Fortune, New York, November, 1954, 
in a note introducing an article, title above, by William 
B. Harris. It is thought that the recent round of mergers 
“looks different.” “It is being fomented not by bankers 
but by the managers themselves.” 

“Mergers of important U. S. industrial corporations 
are taking place at the astonishing rate of about forty- 
five a month... . 

“Although solid figures are scarce, it appears that since 
1945 there have been some 7,500 mergers important 
enough to be noted by financial journals or services. 
Value of the companies merged probably approaches 
$15,000,000,000 to $20,000,000,000." This is roughly 10 
per cent of the value currently placed on “net current 
assets of all industrial corporations.” 

“There is political dynamite in this trend, for much 
of the American public believes that bigness is bad per 
se, that it keeps the little man down. Much of the public 
also believes that government has a responsibility to main- 
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tain prosperity. Here is a fine contradiction. . . .But 
neither politics nor government regulation seems likely to 
deter the present merger movement. . . .” 

Four motives are declared to be present: 1. Companies 
merge “for growth.” 2. They merge to meet changing 
market conditions. 3. Tax rates “generate mergers.” 
4. Companies hit by high costs “merge for survival.” 


Report on Giving to Churches 


Forty-six Protestant and two Eastern Orthodox 
Churches report total contributions of $1,537,132,309, 
according to a compilation of “the latest information,” 
published November 1, 1954, by the Joint Department 
of Stewardship and Benevolence, National Council of 
Churches. About 80 per cent of this amount was for 
local congregational expenses. The compilation is based 
upon a tabulation of statistical reports for the latest 
fiscal year available, made by the Central Department of 
Research and Survey. Forty-four bodies furnished statis- 
tics this year and the year earlier, and these reported 
an increase of 8.5 per cent for the year. The data appear 
in the annual report, Statistics of Giving, the 34th issue 
of a series begun by the United Stewardship Council. 

All benevolences reported by 48 bodies were $308,874,- 
662. For the 44 bodies reporting both years there was 
a gain of 6.8 per cent. 

The per member contribution for all purposes to the 
44 bodies reporting both years was $45.36, a gain from 
$41.92 a year earlier, or 8.2 per cent. For benevolences, 
the per member gift to 44 bodies was $9.12, up from 
$8.56, or 6.5 per cent. For foreign missions, the gift 
per member was $1.76 compared with $1.60 a year ago. 


Lay View of Professionalism 


“The modern lay mind is secretly troubled by the 
rise of power of the professsional over our lives,” writes 
Pearl S. Buck in The Atlantic Monthly, Boston, Novem- 
ber, 1954. The paper published is from her new book, 
My Several IVorlds, “autobiographical in nature,” being 
published by John Day Company, New York. “When I 
first came to live in my own rural region [Eastern 
Pennsylvania], our country doctor was trusted far more 
than any doctor is today.” The lay person is “troubled” 
as he views the development of professional skills. 

“I -deplore the increasing loss of trust in the idealism 
of the professional, especially in the medical field. The 
lay person is so helpless when he falls ill, so pathetic 
in his need of confidence. .. . 

“I believe the professional is mistaken when he declares 
that he must be detached, must be removed from personal 
interest, must be unsharing and remote, in order that he 
may not be destroyed. I think he destroys himself by his 
very emotional detachment. . . .” 

Professional social workers are also not trusted. “. . . It 
seems that the loving heart is the one possession which 
the professional is taught to avoid as the disqualifying 


‘a referral.” if you please. ... 

“The profession is becoming a hiding place for small 
people, too timid to break petty rules and come out for 
the great principles of child life. And the greatest of 
these and the first commandment is love. . . 

“There is the possibility of return to a healthier situa- 
tion, and it lies within the power of the professional to 
bring about the change. . . . The professional must be 
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first of all a human being.” The layman wants to trust 
his specialists. “Upon the professional the burden lies for 
creating this trust, for he is the one who knows... . 
He must not only treat with professional skills, he 
must serve.” 


“Under Three Flags” 


Bishop Stephen Neill, for twenty years an Anglican 
missionary in India and now with the International 
Missionary Council, writes of conditions in India, Pakis- 
tan and Ceylon, now “under three flags.”* A fifth of 
the population of the world lives in these three countries. 

The Christian groups are “tiny minorities. But insofar 
as they are Christian, they have hold of the great creative 
realities, for lack of which nations in the past have often 
come to disaster. Already they are playing a far greater 
part in the life of their nations than their numbers might 
suggest.” 

India and Pakistan, Bishop Neill reminds his readers, 
became independent on August 15, 1947, Ceylon on 
February 4, 1948. In the latter country independence 
came without bloodshed under a revised constitution 
first adopted in 1928. All three countries are still within 
the British Commonwealth. India is a “sovereign demo- 
cratic republic,” Pakistan an independent Islamic republic, 
and Cevion has dominion status “almost exactly like that 
of Australia or New Zealand.” 

The partition of India and Pakistan at the insistence 
of the Muslims resulted in “a wave of violence . . . all 
along the proposed frontiers of the new states.” It did 
not last long but it resulted in “one of the greatest mass 
migrations in history, many millions of Hindus fleeing 
eastward and Muslims westward.” At least half a million 
people were killed. 

Bishop Neill describes briefly the probelms of the new 
states and the degree of success they have had so far. 
Among these problems are languge (Pakistan and Ceylon 
each have two main languages, India “at least fifteen 
main languages’), the territories ruled by the princes, 
and the question of Kashmir. In Ceylon the outstanding 
problem is that of the status and rights of the Indian 
residents. Communist propaganda is also a grave problem 
In spite of all that has been done to improve conditions 
“Indian poverty is in some ways worse today than it was 
fifty years ago.” There are several reasons for this but 
the “final blow has been the separation of India and 
Pakistan.’” Population has increased faster than the food 
supply. More adequate use of the available water supply 
(which would require an agreement between India and 
Pakistan) and better fertilization of soils are needed. 

Bishop Neill estimates that there are about ten million 
Christians in India and Pakistan and about 700,000 in 
Ceylon. He describes the new developments within the 
ancient churches of Travancore and their new “sense of 
responsibility” for India as a whole. The Roman Catholic 
Church is becoming “more distinctively Indian” and is 
realizing the need to educate its people. 

More than a hundred Protestant missionary societies 
work in India. “. .. On the whole the Christian move- 
ment is far weaker in the north than in the south. 

“Christianity is in the main a religion of the simple 
and the poor, and has hardly touched the adherents of 
the three great classical religions of the subcontinent. 
.. . If the existing Indian church is largely the result 


1 Under Three Flags. By Stephen Neill. New York, Friendship 
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attributed .. . only to . . . an irresistible movement of 
the Spirit of God.” 

Bishop Neill describes the educational work of Protes- 
tant missions. A number of Indian Christians fill high 
governmental posts. But the Christian church in India 
and Pakistan is mainly a village church. 

The highest authorities in Pakistan are endeavoring 
to prevent discrimination although Pakistan is Moslem. 
But Christians face many disabilities. The mass migrations 
left the Christians even poorer than they were before. 

Bishop Neill discusses the task before the Indian 
churches, the need for more adequate theological educa- 
tion and for training lay leaders. The development of the 
South India United Church and the proposals for union 
in Ceylon, North India, and Pakistan are briefly described. 
Indian leadership is being developed but missionaries are 
still needed and wanted by the Indian Christians. “The 
long term missionary must be prepared to identify him- 
self as fully as possible with the life of the church and 
people whom he has come to serve. . . . He must come 
prepared for a simple standard of living.” 


The Unadjusted One-Third 


“There is reason to believe that a small proportion of 
the adults are responsible for the greater part of the 
illnesses, accidents, and social problems which occur 
among adults in general,” it is stated by Lawrence E. 
Hinkle and Norman Plummer, both physicians, in a 
report, “Differences in General Susceptibility to Illness 
in Homogeneous Groups of Adult Men and Women,” 
presented before a section of the 1954 meeting of the 
American Public Health Association. This digest is made 
from a mimeographed copy furnished by the Association, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. A statistical study 
was made of the records available concerning 1,297 
women and 1,527 men employed by the New York Tele- 
phone Company. 

“One-third of the members of each group [men and 
women] was responsible for somewhat more than two- 
thirds of the total number of episodes of sickness, and 
for almost four-fifths of the days of disability. In each 
group this one-third was made up of people who had 
frequent minor illnesses, interspersed with episodes of 
major illness... . 

“All of the ill people, both men and women, were. 
people who had difficulty in meeting the demands of 
their special life situation, and all of the well people 
were people whose adaptive capacities were uniquely 
suited to their life situation. . . .” 

The authors note that “critical readers” may question 
whether the difficulties which “people exhibited in their 
dealings with their psycho-social environment were the 
cause of their illnesses,” or whether the illnesses “were 
simply another manifestation of their difficulty in adapting 
to the demands of life in general.” 

“Our own review of these data suggests that the 
environmental pressure comes first. This is based on the 
observation that some people who were healthy and effec- 
tive during childhood and early adult life began to develop 
illnesses when they were inadvertently precipitated into 
stress producing life situations which were not of their 
own makings.” 

The data “suggest that it would be very profitable to 
turn our attention from the study of illness syndromes 
to the study of the people who become ill and the reason 
why they do so.” 
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